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ALBANIA. 2 Fune—Child Conscription. Note (see Greece). 


ARAB LEAGUE. 23 May—Palestine. The Secretary-General, in a 
statement, reviewed the attempts that had been made for a truce in 
Palestine. He said that the Arabs had responded to all efforts to stop the 
fighting, and military and political considerations had been set aside in 
trying to save the Holy Places. He had met the British High Commis- 
sioner in Jericho and told him he was not there to bargain but to save 
the Holy Places and no other consideration mattered. But he was told 
that the whole of the Jerusalem town planning area should be included 
and that the Jews in Jerusalem must be fed. He agreed, as it was against 
Islam to starve civilians. Then the Jews insisted that they should have a 
free passage for traffic from Tel Aviv to the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem. 
To this he had replied that the Arabs had not asked for this truce, so 
why should the Zionists dictate its terms? But the Arabs would guaran- 
tee to feed the Jews in Jerusalem under neutral or Red Cross control. To 
this the High Commissioner had agreed. That was on 8 May and a truce 
then seemed within sight. On 12 May draft proposals for a truce were 
submitted through the British Legation in Damascus and in spite of their 
vagueness the Arabs accepted them, though they had just won a victory 
at Bab el Wad. The Security Council now also agreed. ‘But what 
happened after that I do not know except I heard the Jews had refused 
because they wanted to seize all Jerusalem after the British had left 
and thought they could do it in 24 hours and then present the world 
with a fait accompli. But the Arabs held out for four days and the Arab 
Legion then inevitably intervened. That is why there is now fighting in 
the Old City, because the Jews refused an honourable truce and peace. 
The Arabs are in a difficult position. If they fight they are accused of 
fighting; if they stop the Jews take advantage. The United Nations have 
failed to find a solution and their efforts so far only led to war, and the 
Arabs had always warned them that partition must mean war. Recog- 
nition by certain Powers of Israel has only made the situation worse; 
the Jews are less compromising and the Arabs more determined to fight 
on. The world need not fear Arab custody of the Holy Places, which 
they have already had for a thousand years, during which they were 
completely accessible to Jews and Christians, for Moses and Abraham 
and Jesus are venerated by Moslems.’ 

25 May—Palestine. The political committee met to consider the 
Security Council’s proposal for a truce. 

26 May—Palestine. League’s decision (see Security Council). 

31 May—Palestine. Delegates held unofficial conversations in 
Amman. A formal session could not be held as Azzam Pasha had not 
arrived from Egypt. 

1 Fune—Palestine. Acceptance of the truce proposals (see Security 
Council). 

The political committee met in Amman. 


AUSTRALIA. 23 May—Empire Day. Mr R. G. Menzies, Leader of 
the Opposition, said in a speech that the Empire ‘will pass into history 
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within fifteen years unless British people all over the world begin to 
think of their relations with one another’. Only a united Empire 
speaking with one voice could restore Britain to her former position in 
world affairs. It was inconceivable that there had not been a high level 
conference between British nations since the war. 

29 May—Referendum. The results of the referendum on the proposal 
to amend the Commonwealth Constitution to transfer from the states 
to the Commonwealth power to legislate for control of prices and rents 
were: No, 2,119,818; Yes, 1,539,997. 

3 June—Gift of wool to Poland (see United Nations Secretariat). 


AUSTRIA. 25 May—Palestine. The local office of the Jewish Agency 
called up all Palestinian citizens between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty-five, and invited all able-bodied Jewish men and women in the 
displaced persons’ camps of the United States zone of Austria to volun- 
teer for the armed forces of Israel. The response was understood to have 
been very strong, and it was estimated that more than a third of the 
60,000 Jewish displaced persons now in Austria would succeed in 
reaching Israel before the autumn. 

28 May—Vienna. The acting British High Commissioner, Maj.-Gen. 
Winterton, informed the Government that Schénbrunn Palace, which 
had been used as British Headquarters, was being handed back to it. 

29 May—Austrian Treaty. The Government sent a Note to the 
U.S.S.R. asking for a full list of the Soviet conditions for an early con- 
clusion of a peace treaty. 


BELGIUM. 31 May—It was announced that the Prime Minister, 
M. Spaak, had been to Switzerland to meet King Leopold. 
3 fune—M. Spaak received Prof. Pirenne, secretary to King Leopold. 


BRAZIL. 21 May—Trade agreement (see Great Britain). 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 21 May—Northern Rhodesia. It was 
announced that the Colonial Secretary would receive a delegation of un- 
official members of the Legislative Council to discuss proposals for 
constitutional reform recently submitted by them. African delegates 
from the African Representative Council were also being invited to 
take part. 

Federation. Mr Welensky, one of the delegates, said the question of 
the federation of the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland would be raised in 
London. 

24 May—Southern Rhodesia. Empire Day. The Prime Minister, Sir 
Godfrey Huggins, in a speech, said that the salvation of the Common- 
wealth must be the development of all its parts and a redistribution of 
the population. The United Kingdom could no longer support the 
defence of the Commonwealth, and it looked as if, in the absence of 
natural resources, the population centred in Britain could no longer be 
supported. If there were to be a grouping of nations there was no more 
natural group than that of all the British nations scattered throughout 
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the world. There was no doubt that freedom and security depended as 
much now as in 1940 on unity of thought and purpose. Western Euro- 
pean union seemed practical politics, and the Commonwealth might 
have to tighten the bonds of union or find it was of less importance. They 
must work for a grouping of economic units in the British sphere of 
Africa—namely, the four provinces of the Union, the three provinces of 
Central Africa, and the three provinces of East Africa. The three states 
could at the appropriate time federate, and, if Western Union came, the 
foreign states in Africa could join to form the United States of Africa. 
Rhodesia must welcome Europeans other than those from Britain. 


BULGARIA. 2 Fune—Child Conscription. Note (see Greece). 


BURMA. 21 May—lInternational Labour Office. Burma was admitted to 
the I.L.O. 

26 May—New Party. The Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, 
announced his decision to resign on 20 July, giving as his reasons, first, 
that he had taken certain rigid vows, the fulfilment of which he believed 
would result in the welfare of his country, and secondly, that he desired 
to serve more effectively the cause of national unity, which had been 
impaired since the attainment of independence. He ascribed the growing 
political disunity in the country and within the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League to three causes, the first of which was the wish of those 
who assisted in the achievement of independence to enjoy immediately 
material benefits. The people could not rest on their oars till the second 
battle, that of economic rehabilitation, had been won. His second 
reason was the struggle for power between the various political parties, 
and the third was the growing tendency of members of the parties in 
power to misuse their authority and political influence. It would be his 
primary task as president of the A.F.P.F.L., a position he would retain, 
to restore with the aid of the people the unity that had been lost, and he 
was convinced that by attempting this task he would be rendering 
greater service to his country than by remaining Prime Minister. 

In his capacity as president of the A.F.P.F.L. he later issued a state- 
ment setting out the programme of a United Party of the Left which he 
would sponsor. He said that the programme had not yet been considered 
by the A.F.P.F.L., but represented his personal conception of a suitable 
programme on which Left elements could unite. It included the follow- 
ing: establishment of political and economic relations with the U.S.S.R. 
and the Communist democracies of eastern Europe; nationalization of 
capitalist industries, which should be worked in partnership between 
the Government and the workers; socialization of export and import 
trade; refusal of foreign assistance in defence and finance in any manner 
that would impair Burmese independence; conversion of the army into a 
people’s democratic army; destruction of private ownership of land; 
establishment of popular government in the frontier areas; compulsory 
education; propagation of Marxist ideology; and conversion of the 
present bureaucratic administration into a ‘people’s democratic 
administration’. 
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27 May—New Party. The Socialist Party and certain Communist 
elements accepted Thakin Nu’s programme for a United Left Party. The 
People’s Volunteers, however, declared that they were not willing to 
accept any United Left programme drawn up by a single party or 
organization and that such a programme should be drawn up by left 
Parties inside and outside the A.F.P.F.L. 

28 May—New Party. The A.F.P.F.L. accepted Thakin Nu’s 
United Left programme. 


CANADA. 31 May—The Minister of Justice, Mr J. L. Iisley, 
announced that he would retire from public life at the end of June. 


CHINA. 21 May—A force of 10,000 Communists was reported in the 
neighbourhood of Peking. 

25 May—President Chiang Kai-shek announced the appointment of 
Dr Wong Wen-hao as Prime Minister. 


CONFERENCE ON GERMANY (LONDON). 22 May—M. Couve 
de Murville and M. Hervé Alphand (France) returned to Paris for 
further consultation. 

24 May—Bevin sees U.S. Ambassador (see Great Britain). 

1 June—The talks were concluded. A statement said that they had 
resulted in agreed recommendations covering the whole of the dis- 
cussions. 

2 Fune—Statement by Foreign Minister (see Denmark). 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 21 May—Ex-Italian 
Colonies. The Commission arrived in Rome from Benghazi. 

24 May—Austrian Treaty. Mr Reber (U.S.A.), in a letter to the 
Secretary-General of the conference, stated that his delegation could 
not stay in London indefinitely, and that he (as the next chairman) 
would call a meeting as soon as he received notification that a reasonable 
basis for continuing the talks existed. 

28 May—Ex-Italian Colonies. The deputies met in London, and 
adopted a French time-table designed to hasten their work. It provided 
that the report on Eritrea should be circulated to the interested Govern- 
ments by 15 June and that on Libya by 25 June. 

The French deputy put forward a memorandum asking for changes 
in the frontier between Libya and French territory, and it was agreed 
that the Italian Government should be invited to submit comments. 

3 Fune—Ex-Italian Colonies. Poland and Czechoslovakia informed 
the deputies that they considered that the colonies should be returned 
to Italy as trust territory under the United Nations. 


CUBA. 1 Fune—Election. The results of the General Election showed 
a heavy majority for the Government party, which consisted of an 
alliance of the Authentic Revolutionary, the Democratic, and the Re- 
publican Party. (All the seats in the Senate and half (70) of those in the 
Lower House were being contested.) 
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CYPRUS. 21 May—Constitution. ‘The Consultative Assembly adopted 
the proposed Constitution (see pp. 324 and 319) by 11 votes to 7, compris- 
ing seven Turkish members and four independent Greeks against seven 
left-wing Greeks. The Chairman, Sir Edward Jackson, announced that 
he would submit a report to the Governor, and the Assembly was 
adjourned sine die. 

2 FJune—Palestine. Decision on detained Jews (see Great Britain). 

The Jews who had been transferred to the Island from illegal 
immigrant ships sent to the United Nations a protest against the 
British decision to suspend the regular weekly quota of releases to 
Palestine during the four weeks’ truce. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 22 May—The Indonesian representative in 
Prague, Mr Suripno, concluded an agreement with the Soviet Ambas- 
sador for the exchange of Consuls between Indonesia and the U.S.S.R. 

29 May—Representative recalled (see Indonesia). 

Embassy resignations (see Great Britain). 

30 May—Election. The National Front received 6,431,963 valid 
votes out of a total of 7,204,256. In Bohemia and Moravia they received 
gI per cent, and in Slovakia 86 per cent. The percentage for the whole 
country was 89-28 per cent. The total of blank, non-valid, and unused 
votes was 1,573,924. (Voting was compulsory and the maximum penalty 
for not voting was six months’ imprisonment or a fine of 100,000 
crowns.) 

2 fune—Child Conscription. Note (see Greece). 

3 June—Views on ex-Italian colonies (see Council of Foreign Ministers), 


DENMARK. 29 May—Scandinavian Defence. The Defence Minister, 
Hr Hansen, introduced in the lower House a Bill to establish a new 
home guard of 100,000 men at an initial cost of 50 million kroner, 
with maintenance expenses of 12 million kroner a year. The duties of 
this force would be to guard railway stations, bridges, and other public 
works, and to fight parachutists in case of invasion. Its members, who 
would be conscribed, would accordingly keep their arms in their homes. 
He spoke of constant negotiations between the Scandinavian countries, 
not only on purely military questions but also on the use of traffic lines, 
harbours, and airfields, and emphasized the Government’s determina- 
tion to reconstruct the defence of Denmark, and the importance of 
Nordic co-operation. 

30 May—Scandinavian defence (see Sweden). 

2 Fune—Conference on Germany. 'The Foreign Minister, Hr Ras- 
mussen, told Parliament that Denmark had not applied to be repre- 
sented at the London Conference because, among other reasons, the 
Soviet Government had sent a Note stating that the U.S.S.R. did not 
recognize the conference. 


EGYPT. 21 May—Palestine. A communiqué stated that advance 
patrols of the Egyptian armed forces were active in front of Bethlehem 
and that their light mobile forces had entered the town of Hebron at 
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noon. Their aircraft had bombed oxygen factories east of Jaffa and also 
Ramle airfield, where fifteen lorries loaded with ammunition were 
blown up. Negba and Shemdo settlements had been attacked. All 
Egyptian aircraft had returned safely. 

Bombed ship protest (see Poland). 

22 May—Palestine. A communiqué stated that the Egyptian forces 
entering Bethlehem had linked up with the Arab Legion. Egyptian 
forces advancing along the Palestine coast had occupied Majdal, 
thirty miles from Tel Aviv. Five Egyptian Spitfires had been shot down 
by the R.A.F while carrying out a raid on the British-held airfield of 
Ramat David, which bad atmospheric conditions had induced the 
airmen to mistake for that of Megiddo (see also Great Britain). 

23 May—Palestine. A communiqué stated that mobile forces attacked 
the settlement Ramat Rahel north of Bethlehem, inflicting heavy losses 
on the Zionists. 

24 May—Palestine. An Army communiqué stated that they had 
captured Deir Suneid. A Zionist aircraft trying to parachute supplies to 
the settlement was shown down. Aircraft had attacked Tel Aviv and 
Ramat Gan. 

Cease Fire. Appeal for co-operation (see U.S.A.). 

25 May—Palestine. Protest against blockade (see U.S.A.). An official 
communiqué said the Army had entered the village of Irak Soueidan, 
six miles east of Majdal and thirty-seven miles from Tel Aviv, which had 
been raided by heavy bombers. 

29 May—Palestine. The Army stated that troops had entered Isdud, 
seven miles north of Majdal. Aircraft raided the Tel Aviv coastal 
defences. 

30 May—Palestine. Nokrashy Pasha received Count Bernadotte, the 
United Nations mediator. 

31 May—Count Bernadotte saw Sir Hugh Dow, British Consul- 
General in Jerusalem, and left later for Tel Aviv. 

3 June—Palestine. The official communiqué stated that Jews had 
attacked Army positions at Isdud, south of Tel Aviv and had been 
repulsed. The Navy and Air Force had attacked shipping off Caeserea. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 2 Fune—Mr Harri- 
man, U.S. Ambassador-at-large for E.R.P., arrived in Paris where he 
said he would set up his headquarters immediately. 

3 June—The Council of the Organization held its third meeting in 
Paris. It was attended for the first time by a German observer, Dr Otto 
Schniewind, a representative of the Frankfurt régime. 


FINLAND. 23 May—Communism. President Paasikivi dismissed from 
office the Minister of the Interior, Mr Yrjo Leino, who had refused to 
resign in spite of a Parliamentary vote of no confidence (see p. 332). 
Communist demonstrations were organized and a strike of stevedores 
and longshoremen was called by the Communist leaders of the dock- 
workers unions, 

24 May—The People’s Democrat Party, a coalition of Communists 
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and extreme Socialists, sent out strike notices as a prelude to a general 
strike which it threatened to call the following day unless the President 
appointed another Communist to the Ministry of the Interior. The party 
also demanded the appointment of a People’s Democrat as assistant 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (a post vacant since the previous holder, 
Mr Syento, was appointed Minister to Switzerland). 

26 May—Government Changes. President Paasikivi appointed Mr 
Eino Kilpi as Minister of the Interior. (He had recently left the Social 
Democratic Party to join the People’s Democratic Union.) His post as 
Minister of Education was taken by Mr Lennart Heljas, who was suc- 
ceeded as Minister of Social Affairs by Mr Onni Peltonen. Mrs Hertta 
Kuusinen, wife of Mr Leino, was appointed Minister without Portfolio. 

The strikes, which had been supported by some 100,000 workers, 
were called off. 

28 May—Communism. President Paasikivi ordered the Minister of 
Finance, Mr Hiltunen (Social Democrat), to act as Deputy Minister of 
the Interior when Mr Kilpi was absent. 

3 June—Reduction in reparations claims (see U.S.S.R.). 


FRANCE. 22 May—Delegates return (see Conference on Germany). 
23 May—lIt was announced that, owing to an agreement with the U.S. 
Government to ship 400,000 tons more wheat and flour during May and 
June and to the prospects of a good wheat harvest, the present bread 
ration of 200 g. a day would be increased by 25 per cent as from 1 June. 

24 May—Developments in Viet Nam (see Indo-China). 

26 May—Danube. Conference proposed (see U.S.A.). 

1 June —{ 10 million credit (see Great Britain). 

The Government received, by 402 votes to 183, a vote of confidence 
in their policy for cutting down the number of Civil servants. 

Trieste. The Government sent a Note to the U.S.S.R. asking for the 
Soviet views on the procedure to be adopted for the negotiation of a 
protocol to the Italian peace treaty to allow for the return of the Free 
Territory to Italian sovereignty (see also Great Britain and U.S.A.). 

3 Fune—The Assembly passed by 353 votes to 188 (Communists) 
the measure establishing the means by which the Civil service should 
be reduced. 


GERMANY. 21 May—Berlin. The Soviet authorities informed the 
Magistrat that the City Assembly’s decision forbidding the use of 
municipal facilities for collecting signatures to the people’s petition on 
the unity of Germany was regarded as invalid, and would be ignored in 
the Soviet sector. 

UNESCO programme for Germany (see Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization). 

24 May—Anglo-U.S. conversations (see Great Britain). 

25 May—Kommandatura. A meeting of the deputy commandants 
considered an application by supporters of European union to form a 
branch on a city-wide basis in Berlin. Col. Yelizarov (U.S.S.R.) said the 
union was connected with a wider European movement working against 
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the U.S.S.R. and the countries of ‘the people’s democracies’. He alleged 
that Mr Churchill was the inspiration behind the movement and was 
directing the preparations for a new war. World opinion had named Mr 
Churchill a ‘warmonger’. The movement aimed at splitting Germany, at 
liquidating its independence, at incorporating western Germany into a 
military-political aggressive western bloc, and at utilizing the German 
people as mercenaries for the instigation of a new war. In discussion on 
the ‘people’s petition’ on German unity, Brig. Benson (Britain) spoke of 
the petition as a spurious political manoeuvre, referred to the ease with 
which the figures could be falsified, and said that threats and intimida- 
tion were being used to obtain signatures. Col. Yelizarov raised the 
question of the British, U.S., and French decisions to instal their own 
liaison officers at the Berlin police headquarters, which were in the 
Soviet sector of the city. He said the Soviet authorities had been put in 
a position ‘where they might have to take necessary measures to liquidate 
this abnormal situation’. Brig. Benson said that, in view of the Soviet 
statement, he would have to consult his legal advisers. It was a ‘very 
serious matter’ to threaten to stop a British representative going into any 
building which was under quadripartite control. 

Palestine. Hagana’s representative in Berlin said that all Jews in 
Germany between the ages of seventeen and thirty-five were being 
registered for service in the army of Israel. 

27 May—Soviet Zone. The Economic Commission announced that a 
central bank for eastern Germany somewhat similar to that established 
in western Germany would begin operations on 1 June. It stated that 
the bank would not at first have the right to issue new currency. 

28 May—It was learned that Col. V. D. Tassoev, the Soviet officer 
who was given asylum in Britain (see p. 293), had been flown back to 
Berlin on 20 May at his own request and been taken to Soviet head- 
quarters. 

Berlin. At a meeting of the four commandants, Maj.-Gen. Herbert 
(Britain), in reply to recent allegations about the western zones by 
Gen. Kotikov (U.S.S.R.) made a long statement alleging that ‘the 
Soviet authorities themselves are deeply involved in their zone in 
measures which seriously affect the standard of living of the German 
people’. Taxation in the Soviet zone was 350 marks a head; in the 
British zone it was 270 marks. From a total revenue in the Soviet zone of 
8,100 million marks, 6,000 million marks were taken by the Soviet 
authorities in reparations, occupation costs, and other levies. Not less 
than 35 per cent of the Soviet zone revenue came from the alcohol 
tax, making the zonal finances ‘dependent on the large-scale conversion 
of potatoes or molasses into alcohol’. Reparations that were being taken 
from current production in contravention of the Potsdam agreement 
included large quantities of goods essential for Germany’s rehabilitation, 
as well as foodstuffs, and consumer goods. The dismantling of railways 
was well known. Soviet requirements had absorbed more than two- 
thirds of the revenue of the zone, and recent slight reductions in income 
tax had to be considered in the light of the tax-free bonuses of leading 
officials, which increased the taxes to be levied from other classes. 
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The Soviet 14-point plan was dropped from the agenda. The three . tt 
other commandants stated their intention of introducing separately, so i b 
as to simplify discussion, various measures, including increased wages 
and shorter working hours for young people, to improve the workers’ Be: 
conditions in the city. The British would press for the all-round wage ; 
increases of 15 per cent already proposed by them in February. ( 

The meeting then discussed Berlin’s parcel post to the west. Gen. t 
Herbert described as ‘sheer effrontery’ a statement by Gen. Kotikov P 
that the parcel post was ‘running without friction’. The orders seeking , ij 
to canalize the post through their sector, given without consultation with - s 

i 
\ 
| 
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the Allied Kommandatura, were satisfactory only to the Soviet authorities. 
‘I would like to warn the Soviet commandant that he is not the dictator 
of Berlin; he is merely one of the four commandants.’ It was decided to 
resume the discussion of the parcel post at the commandants’ next 
meeting. General Herbert said he intended to report to his Commander- 
in-Chief the ‘gross interference by the Soviet zonal authorities in the 
affairs of Berlin’. Colonel Howley, the U.S. commandant, indicated that 
the Americans considered themselves free to take independent action in 
their sector. 

29 May—Monetary Reform. Gen. Dratvin, the Soviet deputy com- 
mander-in-chief, in an interview to the press, said the western Powers 
were responsible for the lack of agreement on monetary reform for all 
four zones and asserted that, in a ‘further and extremely serious breach 
of the Potsdam agreement’, they were about to introduce a new currency 
in the west. He stated that, bearing all the circumstances in mind, the 
Soviet military administration regarded as the only proper course the 
introduction of a unified monetary reform for the whole of Germany on 
the basis of agreed four-Power decisions 

1 Fune—Conclusion of Talks (see Conference on Germany). 

2 Fune—Strike. ‘Transport workers in Berlin staged a one-day strike 
as a protest against their low wages and rations. 

War Crimes. Gen. Brandt, personal physician to Hitler, and 6 other 
SS. Officers were executed at Nuremberg for crimes against humanity. 

3 Fune—Amnesty. The British Military Governor, Gen. Robertson, 
declared an amnesty for low-ranking members of the Waffen S.S. and 
the S.S. who were not at any time active as concentration camp guards 
and did not serve as members of a unit while it was guarding such a 
camp. It was stated that the decision had been taken on the grounds that 
the purpose of the Nuremberg judgment (that these organizations 
were criminal) had already been satisfied, and that it was necessary to 
encourage those members who joined through youth and inexperience 
‘to reinstate themselves in the eyes of their country’. / 

Communist newspapers in Berlin published a speech made by Mar- 
shal Sokolovsky to the Christian Democratic Union on 27 May. He ‘ 
spoke of the widening of the division of Germany brought about by 
the ‘initiative’ of the Americans, British, and French, and referred to 
the the ‘lies’ and ‘hypocrisy’ employed to conceal the true character of 
their policy. ‘I should not be surprised if the dividers do not pharisa- 
ically try to show that they split Germany in order to unite it, or that 
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the formation of an all-German democratic government is not necessary 
because a puppet government is already in being in western Germany.’ 
European Recovery Programme. Observer at Council meeting (see 


E.E.C.). 


GREAT BRITAIN. 21 May—Trade Agreement. It was announced 
that the British mission, headed by Sir John Wise, had negotiated an 
agreement with Brazil on trade and payments, which had been signed 
in Rio de Janeiro. All payments between Brazil and the sterling area 
should continue to be settled in sterling. Trade exchanges were to be 
increased, and British exports of coal were to be resumed. Aggregate 
exchanges during 1948 would amount to £68,500,000. Arrangements 
had been formalized for the continued use of Brazil’s sterling balances, 
now reduced to about {£50 million, for certain capital payments, 
including the repatriation of Brazilian sterling loans and of such 
British-owned railway and utility undertakings in Brazil as the Brazilian 
Government might wish to acquire. 

22 May—Palestine. It was announced that Egyptian Spitfires had 
attacked an R.A.F. airfield in the British evacuation area. Four of them 
had been shot down by the R.A.F., whose casualties were four killed 
and three seriously wounded (see also Egypt). 

23 May—Palestine. The U.S. Ambassador, Mr Lewis Douglas, 
called to see Mr Bevin at his request. It was understood that the effects 
of Palestine developments on Anglo-U.5S. relations was one of the points 
discussed. 

Empire Day. Smuts broadcast (see South Africa). Menzies speech (see 
Australia). 

24 May—Germany. Mr Bevin received the U.S. Ambassador. It was 
understood that they discussed the six-Power talks. 

25 May—Palestine. Gen. Sir Alan Cunningham, in an interview on 
the concluding stages of his task as High Commissioner, strongly 
repudiated suggestions that the British authorities ‘deliberately created 
chaos’ before their departure. The Palestine Government consisted of a 
number of highly trained Civil Service officers, many of whom had 
spent a great part of their lives building up that country. Was it not 
fantastic to think they would set to work deliberately to destroy what 
they had built up? It was compietely untrue to say they did so. Another 
criticism was that the Government had refused to let the United Nations 
Commission go into Palestine until a fortnight before the mandate 
ended. It was known that as soon as the Commission entered Palestine 
the Arabs would go for all-out violence—at a time when British troops 
were reduced to a minimum. Purely on security grounds, therefore, the 
decision was taken that the Commission must not go in until two weeks 
before the mandate expired. The chaos which occurred related mainly 
to communications, postal services, and the complete stoppage of the 
railways. There were reports of no central direction, but that was not 
true. The Government had decentralized a great deal to whatever 
authorities they could, but right up to the end of April there was a 
Government and every British officer was in his place. Departments 
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were not functioning fully owing to staff troubles, but they were there, 
To the end of the Mandate every British district commissioner was in 
his district. It had been said that the Government threw the Jews in the 
Old City of Jerusalem to the wolves. The Arabs had declared that the 
Jews in the Old City would come to no harm, and he believed them, 
Unfortunately the Jewish Agency did not believe this and introduced 
Hagana and Irgun Zvai Leumi. He said the morale of the British 
soldiers remained on the top line throughout and he also commended 
the conduct of the Palestine police. 

Mr Bevin, answering questions in the House of Commons, said the 
Transjordan Frontier Force, which was a unit of the Imperial Forces, 
was disbanded several months ago. According to the latest information 
received there were thirty-seven British officers serving with the Arab 
Legion at the moment. Three of these were seconded from the service of 
the Government of Palestine. With the end of the Mandate these officers 
had opted to terminate their connection with the Colonial Service, 
Thirteen of the total were civilians on contract with the Transjordan 
Government. The remainder were on secondment from the British 
Forces. There were no British officers in Jerusalem. The British Army 
officers who were seconded to the Transjordan forces were provided 
under the Anglo-Transjordan Treaty by which the Government bound 
themselves to provide on request any British service personnel whose 
services were required to ensure the efficiency of the Transjordan Army. 
This obligation would only cease if its fulfilment became inconsistent 
with their obligations to the United Nations. In this connection he was 
still waiting to learn the Arab response to the cease-fire resolution. He 
understood that two British officers had been involved in certain 
fighting in parts of Jerusalem but that the rest had not been involved in 
fighting. He said that one of the difficulties in Jerusalem had been the 
breaking by a section of the Jewish forces of the truce set up by the 
High Commissioner. 

26 May—Danube. Conference proposed (see U.S.A.). 

27 May—Germany. Mr Bevin and Mr Lewis Douglas had further 
conversations. 

28 May—Palestine. Arabs and dollar aid (see U.S.A.). 

Austria. Return of Schénbrunn (see Austria). 

Soviet officer returned (see Germany). 

29 May—Czechoslovakia. Nine members of the Embassy staff in 
London, including the Military and Air Attaché, his deputy, and two 
first secretaries, resigned for ‘political reasons’. 

31 May—fapan. Trade arrangement (see Fapan). 

Government Changes. The Minister of Civil Aviation, Lord Nathan, 
resigned to return to his practice as a solicitor. His post was taken by 
Lord Pakenham, who was succeeded as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster by Mr Hugh Dalton. It was stated that it had been decided 
that the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster should no longer carry 
the special responsibility for German affairs. Mr Dalton would become 
a member of the Cabinet and help in the work of the Cabinet generally. 

1 Fune—Credit to France. The Government agreed to advance to 
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France a credit of {£10 million re-payable by 30 September. The 
arrangement was to provide short-term facilities to France to overcome 
its immediate balance of payments difficulties until the European 
Recovery Programme became effective. 

Trieste. The Government sent a further Note (see p. 265) to the 
Soviet Government asking for their views on the procedure to be 
adopted for the negotiation of a protocol to the Italian peace treaty to 
allow for the return of the Free Territory to Italian sovereignty (see 
also France and U.S.A.). 

2 June—Palestine. The Government banned the movement to 
Palestine from the camps in Cyprus of Jews of military age in accordance 
with their interpretation of the Security Council’s truce resolution. 

3 June—Palestine. An order was issued revoking all export licences 
for the export to any destination in Palestine or the Arab States of 
explosives and other war material. 


GREECE. 21 May—King Paul informed the Prime Minister that 
ex-King Michael of Rumania would arrive in Athens on 2 June. 

23 May—Communist forces which had entered Paramythia were 
driven out by army units, after they had burned several houses and 
carried off sixty hostages. 

29 May—Reports stated that the Army had driven the Communist 
forces out of the border area north-east of Komotini in western Thrace, 
and that most of the rebels had fled across the frontier under cover of 
fire from Bulgaria. Some 200 rebels had been killed or captured. 

The Prime Minister, Mr Sophoulis, in a broadcast, said that in 
recent operations in Roumeli the rebels had suffered over 2,000 
casualties and the Army 131; in eastern Macedonia rebel casualties had 
been 315 and those of the Army 38. 

The Minister of War, Mr Stratos, accompanied by British, U.S., and 
Russian journalists, inspected the military reformation camp on the 
island of Makronisos which contained about 15,000 officers and men 
who during the past war were considered of doubtful loyalty when their 
age-groups were called up for military service. The Commandant of 
the camp reported that he was satisfied that only about 500 remained 
obstinately disloyal and refused to disavow the rebellion. By dint of 
good food and treatment, and a proper explanation of the meaning of 
the rebellion against the State, he had succeeded in undoing the Com- 
munist propaganda which had previously disaffected these men. One 
thousand persons who were detained on Makronisos had already been 
sent on active service and had distinguished themselves in the recent 
operations against the rebels in Roumeli. Others would rejoin the army 
as arms became available. 

1 Fune—The Communist ‘government’ broadcast a statement that 
they were ready to discuss proposals for the pacification of Greece, 
provided the ‘democratic’ life of the people was ensured and the 
country’s independence secured without foreign intervention. They 
added: “The traitors of Athens will be mistaken if they think this is an 
indication of our weakness. If the monarcho-Fascists show no sign that 
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they wish to stop this bloodshed, we have all the strength to impose on 
them and the Anglo-Americans the interests of the people.’ 

The Prime Minister, Mr Sophoulis, commenting on the statement 
said that before beginning their drive against the rebels the present 
Government had given them two months in which to accept an amnesty 
that would guarantee to their forces life and employment. The offer 
was refused. At the same time the Government had released from exile 
thousands of supporters of the rebellion, very many of whom had im- 
mediately joined the rebels. Now the State would use all its strength 
to end the struggle. 

2 June—The security police announced the arrest during the past 
few weeks of some 44 members of an organization called the ‘Vigilance 
Committee’ or ‘secret police’ of the Communist Party. 

Child Conscription. The Government sent Notes to Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania, and to 
Albania through the United Nations Secretariat asking for the im- 
mediate return of the abducted children and expressing their willing- 
ness to negotiate on the subject. 


HUNGARY. 21 May—Churches. The State Commission began 
negotiations with the Protestant delegates. 

24 May—Nationalization of Schools. The Prince Primate issued a 
second pastoral letter accusing the Minister of Education, Mr Ortutay, 
of breaking the Government’s pledge not to nationalize the schools. 

28 May—Nationalization of Schools. It was announced that the 
negotiations with the Protestant Calvinist Church had ended in an 
agreement in which the Church acknowledged the nationalization of the 
confessional schools, with the exception of the colleges of Debrecsen, 
Sarospatak and Papa, and the Budapest Protestant Gymnasium. 

1 JFune—Writing in the fortnightly organ of the Cominform, Mr 
Rakosi, secretary-general of the Hungarian Communist Party, spoke of 
the damage which sudden and rapid growth had caused the party. He 
added that there were ‘similar manifestations in some of the other new 
democracies’. The Communists in Hungary had begun after the war by 
strictly supervising their new applicants. Those rejected had turned 
to the Social Democrats, whose party therefore grew by leaps and 
bounds and ‘made extravagant demands on the Communists’ in the 
factories and in the elections. The Communists then decided to open 
wide their doors, an act which brought them a rapid increase by early 
1947 to 700,000 members. ‘We were not happy about this.’ In spite of 
its swollen ranks, the party had been able to carry out its tasks, but 
serious lack of political education among a vast number of members had 
begun to hamper it. ‘Some of our comrades begin to waver whenever we 
are faced with an unpopular task’ like the introduction of new forms of 
work ‘which have since turned out to be correct’. Careerists and enemies 
of all kinds were trying to get into the party and discipline was in danger 
of weakening. The measures needed were much the same as those taken 
in Russia: a party purge, temporary non-acceptance of members, the 
raising of education, and an extension of Marxist-Leninist propaganda. 
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There would then no longer be such an instance as that of seventy men 
in a single factory who considered themselves either Social Democrats 
or Communists, which ever was the more advantageous. In future there 
must be two recommendations for each new member, a detailed 
questionnaire, and a written autobiography. 

2 Fune—Child Conscription. Note (see Greece). 


HYDERABAD. 25 May—Prime Minister in Delhi (see /ndia). 


INDIA. 25 May—Hyderabad. Pandit Nehru held discussions in Delhi 
with the Hyderabad Prime Minister, Mir Laik Ali. 

26 May—Bombing of Pakistan village (see Pakistan). 

1 June—Premier’s speech (see Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East). 


INDO-CHINA. 24 May—Gen. Xuan, in a letter to M. Bollaert, 
recalled the High Commissioner’s past declarations that there would be 
no opposition to the union of the three ky of Annam, Tonking, and 
Cochin China, and the administration of Viet Nam by the Viet- 
Namese. He also said he would do his utmost to end hostilities, and 
would then prepare the necessary documents for signature by which 
Viet Nam would adhere to the French Union. 


INDONESIA. 22 May—U.S.S.R. Exchange of Consuls (see Czecho- 
slovakia). 

28 May—Exchange of Consuls. Mr van Vredenburgh, a member of 
the Dutch delegation to the talks being conducted by the United 
Nations Committee of Good Offices, said that since under the Renville 
agreement sovereignty throughout the Netherlands East Indies lay 
with the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the Republican Government 
could not legitimately conduct their own foreign relations. In reply, the 
chairman of the Republican delegation, Mr Roem, said that with- 
drawal of Indonesian foreign relations would mean nothing less than the 
liquidation of the Republic before the institution of the United States 
of Indonesia, which was to receive the surrender of the sovereignty of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia. 
Dutch statement (see Netherlands). 

29 May—Exchange of Consuls. The Republican Ministry of Informa- 
tion stated that Mr Suripno, the representative in Prague who had made 
the arrangement, had been recalled. 

2 fune—The Australian goodwill mission headed by Mr MacMahon 
Ball, which was making a tour in the Far East, arrived in Jogjakarta. 

Discussion of membership (see Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East). 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS. 21 May—Palestine. The inter- 
national committee announced at Geneva that it had appealed to all 
Governments concerned to respect the security zones which its delega- 
tion was trying to establish within Jerusalem for non-combatants. 
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IRAQ. 21 May—Palestine. A communiqué stated that Iraqi forces 
advancing west of the Jordan occupied Manshiyah, where they estab- 
lished a bridgehead. Other units repulsed an enemy counter-attack at 
Kawab-al-Hawa. Iraqi aircraft bombed several Jewish villages and 
attacked many Jewish concentrations. 


ITALY. 23 May—New Government. The Government (see IT/, p. 739) 
resigned and a new Government was formed as follows: Christian 
Democrats (11)—Prime Minister, Alcide de Gasperi; vice-Premier, 
Attillo Piccioni; Interior, Mario Scelba; Finance, Ezio Vanoni; Treasury, 
Giuseppe Pella; Education, Guido Gonella; Public Works, Umberto 
Tupini; Agriculture, Antonio Segni; Posts and Telegraphs, Raffaele 
Jervolino; Labour, Armintore Fanfani; Foreign Trade, Cesare Mar- 
zagora. Liberals (3)—Ministers without Portfolio, Alberto Giovannini 
and Giovanni Portzio; Justice, Giuseppe Graci. P.S.L.I. (2)—Vice- 
Premier, Giuseppe Saragat; Minister without Portfolio, Roberto Trem- 
ellini, who also became vice-President of the Inter- Ministerial Commit- 
tee of Reconstruction and chairman of the sub-commission on the Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme. Republicans (2)—Foreign Affairs, Carlo 
Sforza; Defence, Randolfo Pacciardi. Social Unity (1)—Industry and 
Commerce, Ivan Matteo Lombardo. Independent (1)—Transport, 
Guido Corbellini. 

1 Fune—Government Policy. Sr de Gasperi, presenting his programme 
to the Chamber of Deputies, said the Government was supported by 
over 16 million votes. Their first concern was the unemployed, and 
their policy would be not only doles but public works, retraining, and 
emigration. The recent Man-power Conference in Rome had shown 
that Marshall aid was endangered unless emigration from Italy was 
made easier. Central Africa offered possibilities. ‘We must reduce our 
labourers to the minimum and make them small proprietors.’ The aim 
of the Government was to create an atmosphere that respected liberty, 
but they would not tolerate the possession of illegal arms by citizens or 
associations. He read a list of arms surrendered or captured and said 
the flow had been especially great since the elections. 

Trieste. Notes to U.S.S.R. (see Great Britain, France, and U.S.A.). 


JAPAN. 27 May— Yellow Sea Air Patrols. Note (see U.S.A.). 

31 May—Trade. Gen. MacArthur announced an agreement between 
Japan and Britain, including the colonies other than Hong Kong, under 
which private and Government trade between Japan and sterling-area 
countries would be on a cash sterling basis. (This superseded the 
interim agreement of November which applied only to private trade.) 
Japan, however, would still be regarded as a ‘hard’ currency area. 
Sterling acquired by the Allied command on behalf of Japan in excess of 
amounts which could reasonably be expected to be spent in the near 
future would be convertible into dollars at regular half-yearly rates. The 
agreement applied to all trade between Japan and the designated 
sterling area countries, except transactions involving cotton textiles 
manufactured from raw cotton procured in the U.S.A. These cotton 
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textiles would be made available for payment only in dollars, acceptable 
foreign exchange or goods, or any combination of these approved by 
Gen. MacArthur’s headquarters. 


LEBANON. 21 May—Marine Carp incident (see U.S.A.). 

24 May—Palestine. The Government, replying in a Note to the 
U.S. demand for the release of forty-one U.S. citizens taken off the 
steamer Marine Carp, stated: “The measure has been taken by the 
military authorities in view of the safety of the Lebanese army of occu- 
pation in Palestine and for order and security in the Palestine territories 
occupied.’ They pointed out that the passengers were travelling to 
Haifa and were not provided with regular immigration permits, and 
that ‘it was manifest that the able-bodied among these illegal immi- 
grants were going, as some thousands of others who have preceded 
them, to join elements of trouble and anarchy in Palestine and attack 
Lebanese forces which have intervened with other Arab forces to 
re-establish order and put an end to violence and acts of terrorism com- 
mitted by the Zionists’. The Note pointed out that certain of the 
illegal Jewish immigrants disembarked, and the bearers of U.S. pass- 
ports, far from claiming U.S. citizenship and protection, gloried in 
obedience to the State of Israel. “They have been directed to the deten- 
tion camp of Baalbek, where they are lodged and fed in the care of the 
Lebanese authorities and can be visited at any time by representatives of 
the U.S. Legation.’ 

Cease Fire. Appeal for co-operation (see U.S.A.). 

27 May—Presidency. President Bishara al-Khoury was re-elected 
president for a further six years as from October, 1949, when his 
mandate would expire, ‘in recognition of his services to the country’. 

Palestine. Marine Carp incident (see U.S.A.). 

28 May—Palestine. Marine Carp incident (see U.S.A.). 


NETHERLANDS. 22 May—Indonesia. Exchange of Consuls with 
U.S.S.R. (see Czechoslovakia). 

28 May—Indonesia. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron van 
Boetzelaer, informed the Soviet Government that the appointment of 
Consular officers by the Republic was contrary to the principles of the 
Renville agreement. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 3 June—Government. The first results of the 
referendum held on the future form of government for the colony were: 
for responsible government as it existed before 1934, 8,121; confeder- 
ation with Canada, 5,509; the retention for 5 years of the present 
system of government by commission, 1,818. 
NORWAY. 29 May—Scandinavian defence (see Denmark). 

30 May—Scandinavian defence (see Sweden). 


PAKISTAN. 21 May—Palestine. A hostile demonstration of many 
thousands was held outside the U.S. Embassy. 
26 May—Three aircraft of the Indian Air Force dropped bombs 
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near Garhi Habib Ullah, in the North-West Frontier Province, killing 
seventeen villagers. 


PALESTINE. 21 May—lIsrael. Jewish military communiqués stated: 
‘Heavy fighting in the Old City of Jerusalem continues’: ‘Heavy 
attacks of the Arab Legion on the Old City and northern suburbs a 
tinue without respite’: and ‘Our forces entered Samakh this morning. 
A great quantity of arms and munitions of all kinds was seized after the 
enemy was thrown back from the village. An attack, launched by the 
Syrian army on Dagania with tanks, armoured cars, and infantry, 
lasted eight hours. All attacks were repulsed. Armoured forces of the 
enemy tried to break into the settlement. All these were destroyed and 
two tanks were captured intact.’ 

Arab operations (see Egypt, Iraq, and Transjordan). Congressional 
enquiry (see U.S.A.). Polish protest (see Egypt). U.S. citizens (see 
U.S.A.). Truce Commission’s cable (see United Nations). Security 
zones (see International Red Cross). Arab aims (see Arab League). 

22 May—Cease fire (see Security Council). Arab operations (see 
Heypt). Egyptian aircraft shot down (see Great Britain). 

he U.S. Consul-General, Mr Thomas Wasson, was shot by an 
a sniper while walking from a meeting of the Truce Com- 
mission at the Y.M.C.A. to the Consulate General. 

23 May—Mr Wasson died in hospital. 

Arab operations (see Egypt and Transjordan). Reply to questionnaire 
(see Transjordan). 

Israel. 1t was announced that Jewish forces would cease fire at 8 p.m. 
(local time) on 24 May, if the Arab forces followed suit. 

24 May—Israel. Recognition (see South Africa). 

Jerusalem. Hagana issued an order to Jewish citizens that all persons 
and property were at the disposal of the security forces. Fighting con- 
tinued below the Notre Dame convent. 

Arab operations (see Egypt and Transjordan). Cease fire notice 
extended (see Security Council). 

25 May—lIsrael. Weizmann interview (see U.S.A.). Recruiting for 
Israel army (see Austria and Germany). 

Arab Operations. An Arab communiqué said that the Arab Legion had 
defeated the Jews at Latrun and were also continuing their advance in 
the Talpioth area of Jerusalem. 

Haifa, The British authorities closed the port to incoming traffic. 

Israel, Hagana claimed that the whole of the Jordan valley had been 
cleared of enemy forces. 

Statement by Sir Alan Cunningham (see Great Britain). 

26 May—Arab operations (see Transjordan). 

Israel. Foreign Minister’s protest (see Security Council). 

27 May—ferusalem. King Abdullah’s visit (see Transjordan). 

There was further fighting around Latrun. Jewish reports stated 
that 1,000 on each side were engaged in the battle. Arab reports stated 
that the Legion had taken the town and were advancing to Jerusalem. 

Jewish commandos raided Majdal, north of Gaza. 
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Jerusalem. Arab Legion forces occupied the Great Hurva Synagogue. 

28 May—ferusalem. The Jewish forces in the Old City surrendered 
to the Arab Legion unconditionally. Jewish women (including a 
number of combatants), children, aged, and non-combatants were 
handed over by the Legion to the Red Cross. 

U.S. support for Soviet resolution (see Security Council). Use of 
dollars by Britain (see U.S.A.). Marine Carp incident (see U.S.A.). 

29 May—Arab operations (see Egypt). 

30 May—Cease Fire. U.N. mediator in Cairo (see Egypt). New 
resolution (see Security Council). 

31 May—Jewish forces began a new attack between Haifa and 

enin. 
Arab operations (see Transjordan). 

Cease Fire. Conference (see Arab League and Egypt). 

1 Fune—Israel. Acceptance of truce proposals (see Security Council). 

Hagana stated that an Egyptian armoured column, about 4,500 strong, 
was operating at Yibna and was being attacked by their forces. 

Jewish aircraft raided Amman, dropping explosive and incendiary 
bombs. 

The Arab Legion shelled Jewish positions in the Jerusalem area. 

2 Fune—fFerusalem. Jews attacked at the Zion, Jaffa, and New Gates 
and were repulsed by the Arab Legion. 

Decision on Cyprus detainees (see Great Britain). Protest by Jews 
(see Cyprus). 

The Jewish Agency, answering charges by the Christian Union of 
Palestine that their forces had violated churches, said that the Jews had 
neither damaged nor occupied any Christian or Muslim Holy Place in 
Jerusalem since the war broke out six months previously, unless it had 
first been used by the Arabs as a military base. 

3 fune—The Foreign Minister, Mr Shertok, received Count Berna- 
dotte. 


PARAGUAY. 3 Fune—The President, Gen. Morinigo, was compelled 
to resign by a rebellious movement of the ‘Guidén Rojo’ (Red Standard), 
a dissident group of the pro-Government Colorado Party. Sr Juan 
Trutos, president of the Supreme Court, was sworn in as President. 
He was to hold the office until 15 August when the President-elect, 
Dr Gonzalez, was due to be inaugurated. 


POLAND. 21 May—Palestine. It was announced that the Government 
had protested to the Egyptian Government against the bombing, for 
the second time, of the Polish cargo steamer Levant off Tel Aviv. It 
considered the Egyptian bombing a hostile act of war. 

23 May—Churches. A pastoral letter condemning Marxist materialism 
was read in all Catholic churches. It said that it was a theory which 
‘teaches hate and recognizes neither God’s commandments, nor eternal 
moral laws, nor Christian ethics’. The church would never agree to a 
system of education for Polish Catholic youth which ignored God. 

2 Fune—Child Conscription. Note (see Greece). 
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3 Fune—Views on ex-Italian Colonies (see Council of Foreign Min. 
isters). 
Raw wool from Australia (see United Nations Secretariat). 


RUMANIA. 2 Fune—Child Conscription. Note (see Greece). 


SOUTH AFRICA. 23 May—Enmpire Day. In a broadcast on ‘The 
Changing Concept of the British Commonwealth and Empire’ Field 
Marshal Smuts made the following points: 

Power Situation. “The world is faced with an entirely new alignment 
of world power, with two opposed camps in command of colossal, 
unprecedented war potential. It is against this power background that 
we must review our concepts of Commonwealth and Empire and of its 
position and status. It is no longer a question of our standing alone for 
our security—or of counting our losses and gains in the world wars. 
Organization of the west becomes the one paramount issue, for us of the 
Commonwealth also.’ 

U.S.A. ‘In this connection it is in the first place clear that the U.S.A. 
by virtue of its secure geographical position, its unequalled industrial 
resources, and its immense war potential, has a special position in the 
West. The Commonwealth accepts and welcomes that all the more 
because of the affinity of the U.S.A. in race, languages, ideas, outlook, 
and policies with members of the Commonwealth. Association between 
the two would not only be the most obvious and natural one, but would 
also mean a concentration of resources and a command of world com- 
munications which would give pause to any potential aggressor. No 
change in the structure of the Commonwealth would be involved. 
Canada has for long found loyal membership of the Commonwealth 
compatible with close co-operation with the U.S.A. and has thus set a 
precedent for the Commonwealth as a whole. States and Common- 
wealth could well work together without any change in their present 
constitutional arrangements and certainly without any loss of face.’ 

Europe. ‘In the second place, Europe, or at least Europe west of the 
curtain, is in a position of special danger, and both for its recovery and 
its future security its reconstruction on a regional plan has become both 
necessary and urgent. The doom which has befallen the old mother- 
lands of the west can only be retrieved by the European peoples coming 
together. Through Benelux, the five-Power Brussels pact, and the 
European Recovery Plan this great move has begun. With strong 
American backing and British sponsorship it may yet turn the present 
defeat and disaster of Europe into one of the finest achievements of 
statesmanship—a European Union, a new birth of time, which will save 
our western civilization. Some Atlantic plan may bring about a measure 
of American participation.’ 

Britain. ‘British participation is necessary and inevitable, both 
because European Union could not work without her, and also because 
Britain is part of Europe and no longer an island apart. Besides, her own 
recovery is directly and intimately bound up with the recovery of 
Europe. They need each other desperately. If Western Union, with 
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British membership, is thus consummated, a third or middle power 
group will arise, at least equal to either of the other two, the security 
set-up of the world will rest on a triangle of power, and will not continue 
to be precariously poised between two great Powers facing each other 
across a broken Europe. That is how I see the future basis of security 
and world peace. That I think is the course of the next great advance.’ 

Commonwealth. ‘It is in this connection that an interesting and most 
important issue may soon arise for the Commonwealth of which Britain 
is the leading member. Can she be a leading or important member of 
both Commonwealth and Western Union? Will the Commonwealth 
suffer from such a dual relationship of Britain? I have given the matter 
much consideration and see no insuperable difficulty, but it would be 
premature to discuss the matter here or at this early stage. One thing is 
quite certain: Britain will be necessary for both Commonwealth and 
Western Union. She is the mother of States and she has been the 
originator and the leader of the most successful existing group of free 
States. She has unrivalled experience of human affairs in all parts of the 
world, and has acquired a traditional technique for handling them. Her 
sense of justice and fair play and her balanced judgment must now more 
than ever be invaluable world assets in this time of unsettlement and 
ruffled tempers. A great human mission still lies before her, perhaps 
greater than any in her glorious past.’ 

24 May—Palestine. The Government recognized the State of Israel. 
They stated: ‘In view of the resolution of the United Nations General 
Assembly of 29 November, 1947, which is based on partition, this 
recognition is not in respect of any particular boundaries, and the Union 
Government will be prepared to accord similar recognition to any Arab 
area in Palestine, either as a separate State or as incorporated into the 
neighbouring Arab States.’ 

26 May—General Election. Gen. Smuts lost his seat in his constitu- 
ency of Standerton, which he had held for twenty-four years, to Mr du 
Plessis (Nationalist), who polled 3,759 against 3,535 votes. The state of 
parties was: Nationalists, 70 (at dissolution, 48); United Party, 65 (89); 
Afrikaner Party, 9 (3); Labour, 6 (6); others, none (4). 

General Smuts tendered the resignation of his Government. 

1 fune—Gen. Smuts issued a statement saying he hoped ‘to con- 
tinue to take my part and do my duty as leader. We respect the consti- 
tutional verdict of the people, although in actual results a minority of 
electors are in charge of the Government of the country. Whatever the 
ultimate effects of this anomalous position may be for South Africa, let 
us minimize the possible evil and do our best to win it to ultimate good.’ 

3 Fune—New Government. Dr Malan formed Government. National 
Party (11): Prime Minister and External Affairs, D. F. Malan; Native 
Affairs, E. G. Jansen; Lands, J. G. Strydom; Justice, C. R. Swart; 
Transport, P. O. Sauer; Health, Education, and Social Welfare, A. J. 
Stals; Economic Development and Mines, Eric Louw; Interior and 
Posts and Telegraphs, T. E. Dénges; Agriculture and Forestry, S. P. 
le Roux; Defence, F. C. Erasmus; Labour and Public Works, B. V. 
Schoeman. Afrikaner Party (1): Finance, N. C. Havenga. 
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SPAIN. 24 May—The Marquises Aledo and Luca de Tena, Count 
Gamazo, Sr Montas, and Don Joaquin Satrustequi were fined 25,000 
pesetas each for holding or helping to organize private monarchist 
meetings without the permission of the police. 

28 May—Removal of controls over transactions (see U.S.A.). 


SWEDEN. 29 May—Scandinavian Defence (see Denmark). 

30 May—Scandinavian Defence. Gen. Helge Jung, the Swedish 
commander-in-chief, speaking in Stockholm, welcomed the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for a united Scandinavian defence front and declared 
that it was of the greatest importance for the defence of Sweden that 
Denmark and Norway should strengthen their forces. ‘A country that 
cannot defend itself for any appreciable time and has not provided for 
help will suffer devastation. If an occupation became permanent, we 
should have gambled away our inheritance and culture. Freedom and 
humanity would be succeeded by slavery and humiliation. Unfortu- 
nately, we have strong grounds for the view that much more un- 
scrupulous methods will be used against occupied peoples in a new war. 
We must prepare our defence accordingly. Most dangerous for Sweden 
would be if we were attacked by a big Power before the beginning of the 
war. It is obvious that Sweden in such a situation cannot defend itself 
alone. Everybody knows that Sweden must get military help from out- 
side. But, to be effective, this help must come while we can provide bases 
on our territory. The stronger our defence, the bigger the chance that 
the help will arrive in time—but there will be no time for improvisations.’ 


SYRIA. 24 May—Palestine. Appeal for co-operation in cease fire 
(see U.S.A.). 

The Minister of Defence, Ahmed Sharabati, resigned and his 
portfolio was taken by the Prime Minister. 

25 May—Palestine. Protest against blockade (see U.S.A.). 


TRANSJORDAN. 21 May—Palestine. A communiqué stated that 
military operations in Jerusalem were proceeding and that the final 
stage of mopping-up operations in the Old City had been completed 
successfully. A further communiqué stated: ‘After a Legion warning 
to the potash works and the Jewish settlement nearby north of the 
Dead Sea that the whole area should surrender to the Arab Legion, 
traces of fire were noticed in the works and the settlement nearby. The 
Legion therefore occupied the area and seized the works and stores.’ 

23 May—Palestine. An Arab communiqué stated that the Arab 
Legion had continued its advance in the Talpioth quarter of Jerusalem, 
thereby encircling the Jewish forces in the southern part of the City. 
The shelling of Jewish military centres in other parts of the City was 
continued. 

The Foreign Minister, Fawzi Pasha, informed the United Nations 
that Transjordan did not feel called upon to answer the questionnaire 
(see p. 337). The U.S.A. had for two years refused to recognize Trans- 
jordan and the United Nations had refused to admit it to membership, 
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whereas the U.S.A. recognized the Jewish State of Israel a few minutes 
after its proclamation. 

24 May—Palestine. A communiqué stated that Arab Legion troops 
had continued shelling the Jewish quarter of the Old City of Jerusalem. 
They had also shelled Mekor Haim and Lifta. 

25 May—Palestine. King Abdullah received Ahmed ar-Rawi Pasha, 
director-general of the Iraqi Foreign Office. 

26 May—Palestine. The Defence Ministry announced that the Arab 
Legion had occupied a Jewish strong point in a former R.A.F. radar 
station near Abu Ghosh. The defeat of the Jews the previous day at 
Latrun had been more decisive than was at first thought and some 800 
Jews had been killed. 

27 May—Palestine. King Abdullah visited his troops in Jerusalem 
and held his annual prayers at the tomb of his father in the Haram ash- 
Sharif. He also visited the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

28 May—ferusalem. Jews surrender in Old City (see Palestine). 

31 May—Palestine. A military communiqué stated that strong 
Jewish forces had attacked the Arab Legion in the Latrun area and had 
been repulsed, leaving 114 dead. Legion artillery continued to shell 
Jewish concentrations. and convoys in different parts of Jerusalem. 
Arab League meeting (see Arab League). 

1 fJune—Air raid on Amman (see Palestine). 

Count Bernadotte visited Amman and saw King Abdullah, the 
British Minister, and the Foreign Minister, Fawzi el Mulki Pasha. 

3 fune—Palestine. The Foreign Minister received Count Bernadotte, 
who later left for Haifa. 


TURKEY. 23 May—Foreign Policy. In an address to a Peoples’ Party 
meeting at Sivas, the Foreign Minister, Mr Nejmeddin Sadak, said: 
‘It is a dogma with Turkey always to side with those countries which 
respect other people’s freedom and independence and for this reason 
alliance with Britain and close friendship and collaboration with the 
United States are keynotes of Turkish policy.’ The Government had 
received assurances from the U.S. Government that the recent démarche 
in Moscow should not be interpreted as a change in U.S. policy in the 
eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East. There had been cases when 
friendship was offered to Turkey on conditions incompatible with its 
territorial integrity and independence. Turkey was ready to establish 
relations of friendship on condition that they were based on principles 
of honour, non-interference in the internal affairs of others, and respect 
of Turkish sovereign rights. As these principles could not be applied 
unilaterally, Turkey was compelled to ensure its security by spending 
half of its meagre resources for its national defence. 


UNITED NATIONS 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 

1 Fune—The meetings began in Ootacamund, India, and were 
attended by fourteen member countries, five associate member countries, 
and nine observers. Opening the proceedings, Pandit Nehru, the Indian 
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Prime Minister, urged the Commission to give prominence to the human 
implications of the economic problems on the agenda. Asia’s problems 
had been somewhat overlooked in the past, but the continent contained 
a thousand million people, about half of whom lived in India and 
Pakistan. Mighty forces had been at work in recent years and Asia’s 
political struggle seemed largely over, but he regretted that attempts 
were still being made in certain parts of the continent to impose domina- 
tion by force. He drew a distinction between political and economic 
domination and said that no country in Asia would welcome economic 
assistance from outside if there were any conditions attached to it that 
made domination possible. He drew attention to the absence of social 
problems from the agenda. The sense of social injustice had become 
acute and Asian countries could not think of increasing production 
unless long-standing social injustices were removed. He challenged 
the common charge that India was over populated, but admitted that 
India’s present population was excessive in relation to its low pro- 
ductive capacity. He welcomed Burma and New Zealand to the com- 
mission’s present session, but regretted the absence of an Indonesian 
representative. The commission could not adequately handle Asia’s 
requirements if it ignored one of its richest areas. (The Netherlands 
delegation included four Indonesians representing the Netherlands 
East Indies, of whom one was a member of the Indonesian interim 
Government.) He deprecated talk of India’s becoming the leader of 
Asia, preferring a genuine spirit of co-operation between the countries 
of Asia, big and small. His hope was that India would play a leading 
part in serving the common cause. On behalf of the Government of 
India he invited the Commission to establish temporary headquarters 
within India. 

2 fune—After discussion on the eligibility or otherwise of Indonesia 
to membership the Commission adopted a resolution, moved by China 
and seconded by the Philippines, that the discussion be adjourned for 
three days to give the delegates of India which favoured the Indonesian 
Republic’s application and were supported by Pakistan, Burma, and 
the U.S.S.R., of the Netherlands which sponsored associate membership 
for the Netherlands East Indies as a whole and were supported by 
Britain, France, and the U.S.A., and of China an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the matter and arrive at an agreed solution. 


EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
21 May—Germany. It was announced that the Organization had 
adopted a programme to extend their activities to Germany. 
Hylean Amazon Institute. It was learned that a nine-nation Confer- 
ence (Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, France, Holland, Italy, Peru, 
and Venezuela), which had concluded its sessions in Iquitos, Peru, on 
13 May, had set up an International Institute of the Hylean Amazon. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
28 May—United Nations Membership. The Court decided, in 
answer to the General Assembly’s question, by nine votes to six 
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(France, Poland, Great Britain, Canada, Yugoslavia, U.S.S.R.), that a 
member of the United Nations was not entitled to make its consent to 
the admission of another State dependent on conditions not expressly 
provided by Article 4 of the Charter (see p. 304). 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

21 May—Burma was admitted as the fifty-sixth member State. 

24 May—Displaced Persons. The 1.L.O. announced that an extensive 
revision of the convention on migration for employment, including 
permanent provision for refugees and displaced persons, was embodied 
in a draft of proposed new international regulations now being sub- 
mitted to member States. They had already set up a clearing house for 
the rapid exchange of information among Governments in an attempt to 
assist world recovery by the transfer, ‘under socially desirable con- 
ditions’, of persons from countries suffering unemployment to countries 
which needed workers. 


KASHMIR COMMISSION 

28 May—The Commission held an informal meeting at Lake 
Success and decided to hold their first formal meeting in Geneva on 
15 June and to proceed to the Indian sub-continent as soon as possible 
thereafter. 


SECRETARIAT 

3 June—An agreement was signed at U.N. headquarters by which 
Australia would provide Poland with raw wool to the value of £A250,000 
free of all purchase, storage, and transport charges. Poland was the 
first country to receive the wool offered by Australia (see p. 237) under 
the Assembly’s post-Unrra relief programme. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

21 May—Palestine. An undated cable, signed by Mr Wasson, 
Consul-General in Jerusalem, recommended that the Council should 
‘explore all those remedies provided for in Articles 41 and 42 of the 
Charter which are capable of immediate and effective application . . . 
The Truce Commission feels that the only effective measure which can 
be taken to bring about an immediate cessation of hostilities in the 
Holy City is employment of a neutral force, sufficiently large and power- 
ful to enforce its will on either or both parties’. 

A second message from the other two members of the Truce Com- 
mission disclosed that the Arabs had refused Jewish terms for a cease- 
fire, as it would enable the Jews to supply the Old City with food and 
ammunition. 

The Council resumed discussion of the U.S. proposal and the British 
amendment. 

Mr Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) said: ‘The partition resolution of the General 
Assembly is still in force and must be implemented by the United 
Nations. Soviet policy on this question has at least been consistent, 
which is in contrast with the zig-zag policy of some other Governments.’ 
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His delegation believed that it would be ‘difficult and unjustifiable’ for 
the Security Council to avoid adopting that part of the American 
resolution which found that there was a ‘breach of the peace’ within the 
meaning of Article 39 of the Charter. The Soviet Union was ‘surprised’ 
that the Arab States should send forces to stifle the nationalism of the 
Jews. Russia had always expressed sympathy for national liberation 
movements, including those of the Arabs, and ‘this has always been 
one of the principal aspects of Soviet policy’. Referring to alleged 
British aid to the Arab Legion, he said: ‘On the one hand, a British 
spokesman in London says that British help to Transjordan will stop if 
the United Nations finds that the Arabs are aggressors and on the other 
hand, at the United Nations, the British delegates oppose any attempt 
to put the blame on the Arabs.’ All this was “sheer casuistry’. Britain 
was merely trying to hinder the Security Council from taking effective 
measures to end strife in Palestine. Meanwhile, British officers in the 
Arab Legion were merely implementing British policy in the Middle 
East. ‘Every one understands that King Abdullah of Transjordan, who 
poses as a Middle East Caesar, could not act in such a cavalier fashion 
without the assistance of Britain.’ He suggested putting Sir Alexander 
Cadogan (Britain) and M. F. van Lagenhove (Belgium) in a plane and 
sending them over Palestine, where they could see the fighting going on. 
This might change their view on whether there was a breach of peace or 
not. He said that he would support the American resolution as a basis 
for action but could not support the British amendment. 

Faris Al-Khoury, Syria, said that the Arabs were acting under the 
authority of Charter Article 52 giving ‘Regional Agencies’ the right to 
deal with matters of international peace and security which concerned 
regional action. The Arab League was a regional agency which had duly 
registered its existence with the United Nations. Since neither the 
General Assembly nor the Security Council had shown itself capable of 
stopping ‘Zionist aggression’, the Arab League was entirely within its 
right to bring its own safety arrangements into play. 

Czechoslovakia. Mr Jan Papanek, former Czechoslovak delegate, 
testified that at San Francisco Mr Molotov had demanded of Mr 
Masaryk that he propose that the Polish Lublin Government be 
invited. Mr Masaryk reluctantly had agreed to do so, but at an opportune 
time, and soon afterwards received a note from Mr Molotov saying that 
if he did not act it would be a gross violation of an agreement between 
Mr Masaryk and him. ‘Keep that note,’ Mr Masaryk had said to Mr 
Papanek. ‘We may need it some day.’ At the regular session of the 
General Assembly last autumn the Czechoslovak Government had 
instructed its delegation to seek re-election to the Economic and Social 
Council but to keep out of the Security Council. The Soviet Union had 
opposed its going into the former, and when it appeared that the 
Ukraine candidate for the Security Council might be defeated Mr 
Gromyko and Mr Zorin had instructed Mr Masaryk that Czecho- 
slovakia must stand for the Security Council. Then, having scouted the 
ground a little more, Mr Vyshinsky had told Mr Masaryk that, as 
Czechoslovakia was to be supported by the United States it must not 
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stand for the Security Council. On Mr Vyshinsky’s instructions Mr 
Masaryk had made a statement in the full Assembly that Czechoslo- 
vakia was not a candidate. The Czechoslovak Government had wanted 
the next regular session of the General Assembly to be held in Prague. It 
was told by Mr Gromyko that the Soviet Union did not consider that 
desirable. Mr Masaryk accordingly informed the Secretary-General 
that for technical reasons Prague could not house the Assembly. Since 
the Communist coup of February last Czechoslovakia had not been 
able to appoint an Ambassador or Minister without the approval of 
Moscow. Those they had appointed were under instructions to report 
daily to the Ambassador or Minister of the Soviet Union in the same 
capital. The screening of the Czechoslovak Army was going on under 
the supervision of the Soviet Union. 

The Council decided by a majority to give Mr Papanek a hearing 
before it proceeded to vote 

22 May—Palestine. The replies to the questionnaire about military 
activities in Palestine (see p. 337) were received. Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
and Syria stated that they were operating in Palestine without any dis- 
crimination between areas where Jews or Arabs were in the majority 
as they considered Palestine as one state. Their military objectives were 
directed against ‘the armed insurrection of Zionist terrorist bands. 
No negotiations can proceed with the Jewish authorities for any political 
settlement in Palestine as long as the Jews insist on a separate state’ 
(see also Transjordan). 

Mr Eban (Jewish Agency) said the provincial Government of Israel 
exercised control over the entire area of the Jewish State as laid down by 
the General Assembly. In addition it exercised control over Jaffa, 
north-western Galilee, and the Jewish settlements up to the Lebanese 
frontier, almost all of New Jerusalem, and the Jewish quarter within the 
walls of the Old City. Military operations had been carried out in areas 
outside the State of Israel to repel aggression and to prevent these 
areas from being used as bases for attacks against Israel and to protect 
Jewish population, traffic, and economic life outside the area. 

Mr Austin (U.S.A.) said the Arab States were aggressors. On their 
own admission they had gone into Palestine to make war on a com- 
munity which was at least claiming to be a State. Certain consequences 
followed the disobedience of decisions of the Security Council. It was 
not necessary to step off immediately into action under Articles 41 and 
42. There were other sanctions. The advantage of invoking Article 39 
was that every nation would be bound by it and ‘every nation would be 
bound to help keep Abdullah where he belongs’. The Council should 
take care of the situation under Article 1 of the Charter. 

The U.S. proposal to invoke Article 39 was defeated, receiving only 
the votes of the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., France, Ukraine, and Colombia, 
the remainder abstaining. A British amendment asking for an inquiry 
into the juridical status of Palestine was defeated by the abstention of 
the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., France, Ukraine, and Colombia. 

A resolution calling on all Governments and authorities, without 
prejudice to rights, claims, or the position of the parties concerned, to 
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abstain from hostile military actions in Palestine and to issue cease-fire 
orders to their military forces to become effective within thirty-six 
hours after midnight (New York time) was carried, only Syria abstain- 
ing. 

24 May—Palestine. At the request of Syria and Egypt, supported by 
Britain, the Council extended by forty-eight hours, until 5 p.m. B.S.T, 
on 26 May, the time limit for the cease-fire to become effective. 

Appeal to Arab States (see U.S.A.). 

Czechoslovakia. There was lengthy discussion on whether the al- 
leged interference of the U.S.S.R. in the internal affairs of Czechoslo- 
vakia was a matter of procedure or a matter of substance. In the voting 
the majority of the Council voted that it was a matter of procedure but 
this vote was vetoed by the U.S.S.R. The majority of the Council then 
approved an Argentine proposal that a sub-committee be set up to hear 
evidence on the governmental changes in Czechoslovakia but this was 
also vetoed by the U.S.S.R. 

26 May—Kashmir. Mr Warren Austin recalled that India and 
Pakistan had come to the Council asking for its intervention to save them 
from war. Months of working on the problem had failed to produce an 
agreed settlement, and then they had asked the Council to make its own 
recommendations. That had been done, and now the Council was told 
they could not accept some of its most important recommendations. A 
committee of experts should look into the question whether there was no 
obligation under the Charter on States seeking the Council’s services to 
agree in advance to abide by its recommendations. 

Palestine. The Foreign Minister of Israel, Mr Shertok, in a cable to 
the Council, complained of the bombardment of Jerusalem continuing 
‘with the Council’s acquiescence’. The Council’s decision to meet the 
Arabs’ convenience could only facilitate their design to achieve a 
military decision in Jerusalem which would place the Holy City and its 
Jewish population under Arab domination. 

Dr Naji el Asil (Iraq), giving the Arab League’s reply to the Council’s 
demand for a cease-fire by mid-day that day, stated that the League 
would not comply with the demand. It proposed, however, that truce 
discussions be resumed in Jerusalem between the Council’s Truce Com- 
mission and the League’s permanent liaison committee with the com- 
mission, and offered that the political committee of the League ‘will 
study any suggestions the Security Council may make within forty-eight 
hours along the lines of a solution to the Palestine problem’. 

The Arab League asserted that the Jews had taken advantage of the 
protection given by the mandate to change the political and military 
situation in Palestine. It was unfair to ask the Arabs to stop measures 
taken in self-defence without some assurances. A cease-fire in terms pro- 
posed by the Council would not stop the inflow of Jewish immigrants, 
including trained soldiers, or of arms and ammunition. 

Mr Eban (Jewish Agency) said the Arab reply was a plain defiant 
rejection of the call for a cease-fire, accompanied by proposals for satis- 
fying Arab demands. They were asked to stop making war; they replied 
with a demand for the fruits of victory. ‘If the Arabs want war they can 
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have it. If they want peace they can have it. But the Jews will not 
commit suicide for peace’. 

27 May—Palestine. Mr Taraschenko (Ukraine) said that the Arab 
League’s reply to the Council left it where it was ten days before— 
confronted with a war caused by the illegal entry of Arab States’ 
armies into Palestine. Obviously the Arab States were trying to gain 
time for military operations. Meanwhile, as a consequence of the ‘policy 
followed by certain Arab circles in defence of the British Empire’, the 
mutual extermination of Arabs and Jews continued. The Council 
should stand for no more delays or extensions of time. What guarantee 
was there that conversations between the British and U.S. Govern- 
ments would produce agreement? And what guarantee that the agree- 
ment, if any, would not be one for which Jews and Arabs would have to 
pay the price? 

The Syrian delegate stated that the Arab League’s reply was not to be 
understood as a refusal to cease fire. It was an offer to make a truce on 
the terms of the Council’s earlier resolution of 17 April, which, like the 
American articles of truce submitted to the Arab States, precluded 
Jews or Arabs from proclaiming a State. Mr Warren Austin (U.S.A.) 
said the Council’s call for a cease-fire had clarified the purposes of the 
belligerents, which unfortunately were not those of peace. He recalled 
that the U.S.A. would have preferred a stronger resolution. Now they 
thought it was only fair that other members of the Council should give 
their views as to how the Council should handle the situation. He 
refused to admit that injustice was being done to the Arabs by asking 
them to cease fire unconditionally. 

Mr Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) put forward a resolution declaring that 
the Palestine situation was a threat to peace within the meaning of 
Article 39 and calling upon Arabs and Jews to cease fire within thirty- 
six hours. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan proposed that a further attempt be made to 
obtain the assent of the Arab States to a cease-fire in Palestine, this time 
on the basis of terms for a truce. He introduced a resolution which, in its 
preliminary draft, read as follows: “The Security Council, desiring 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities without prejudice to the rights, 
claims, and position of either Arabs or Jews: (1) Calls upon both parties 
to order a cessation of all acts of armed force for a period of four weeks; 
calls upon both parties to undertake that they will not introduce fighting 
personnel or men of military age into Palestine during the cease-fire; 
calls upon both parties and upon all Governments to refrain from 
importing war material into Palestine during the cease-fire. (2) Urges 
both parties to take every possible precaution for the protection of the 
holy places and of the city of Jerusalem; instructs the United Nations 
mediator for Palestine, in concert with the truce commission, to super- 
vise the observance of the above provisions, and decides that they shall 
be provided with a sufficient number of military observers. (3) Instructs 
the United Nations mediator to make contact with both parties as soon 
as the cease-fire is in force, with a view to making recommendations to 
the Security Council about an eventual settlement for Palestine; calls 
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upon all concerned to give the greatest possible assistance to the United 
Nations mediator; instructs the United Nations mediator to make a 
weekly report to the Security Council during the cease-fire. (4) Invites 
the States members of the Arab League and the Jewish and Arab 
authorities in Palestine to communicate their acceptance of this reso- 
lution to the Security Council within (period to be stated). (5) Decides 
that, if the present resolution is rejected by either party or by both, the 
present situation in Palestine will be reconsidered with a view to action 
under Chapter VII of the Charter.” He announced that immediate 
arrangements were being made to ensure that the twenty-one seconded 
British officers should not serve with the Arab Legion in Palestine. 
The other sixteen British officers with the Legion were not subject to any 
British instructions. The financial obligation to Transjordan would be 
reviewed, in the light of decisions taken by the United Nations, before 
the next instalment of the subsidy fell due for payment on 12 July. 
With reference to the supply of military material to Egypt, Iraq, and 
Transjordan, should the Security Council decide upon a general 
embargo that would effectively prevent the supply of arms to Jew and 
Arab alike in Palestine, Britain would take part in it by suspending the 
deliveries at present being made in completion of existing contracts. 
Subject to these three decisions Britain would continue to honour its 
treaty obligations to these countries. He said that responsibility for the 
continuing conflict in Palestine could not be allocated on the basis of 
the Arab States’ response to the Council’s latest resolution. He recalled 
that earlier resolutions of the Council envisaged a truce that would be 
political as well as military in character, but the basis for that was 
removed by the proclamation of a Jewish State on 14 May. “The tacit 
abandonment by the Council of political terms which the Arabs con- 
sider just and reasonable must be taken into account if the Arabs’ 
present attitude is to be fairly appraised.’ 

He associated himself with the suggestion that the Council’s next 
step should be to restore peace in the Holy City. Here again responsi- 
bility for continuing the fighting could not be wholly placed upon the 
Arabs. He reminded the Council of the truce terms, generally regarded 
as reasonable, for which the High Commissioner obtained the Arab 
League’s acceptance. The Jewish authorities had even now given no 
reply. A cease-fire was established, but, according to information from 
the International Red Cross, was broken by the Stern group after the 
mandate had ended. He also mentioned an incident in Jerusalem in 
which the Jewish attitude, as the commission were informing the 
Secretary-General, had injured the integrity of the truce commission 
with the Arab High Command. He did not adduce these facts to prove 
the guilt or innocence of one party or another, but to show that the 
situation was one of great complexity, and one on which the Council, 
before it took further action, should make sure that its information was 
sufficiently comprehensive. Although the Arab States had not accepted 
the cease-fire resolution, their language was conciliatory. He did not 
think their request to the Council to recommend terms for a settlement 
should be disregarded. Obviously the Council could not do that within a 
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brief period while fighting went on. The British resolution was designed 
in the first instance as a fresh attempt to initiate a cease-fire, but went 
beyond the last resolution of the Council by including certain additional 
undertakings and conditions, and led more directly to a search for a 
final settlement. 

28 May—Palestine. Senator Austin announced that the U.S.A. 
would support the Soviet resolution. He said that on the evidence of the 
Arab States’ documents, not to mention their actions, there was quite 
clearly a breach of the peace within the meaning of Article 39 caused by 
the Arab States’ invasion of Palestine for a political purpose. 

The Canadian delegate said he could not support proposals having 
the effect of embarking on measures under Chapter VII until the 
Council had been informed, as a result of consultation between the 
permanent members, what consecutive steps in the way of diplomatic, 
economic, and military pressure might follow should the order of the 
Council to cease military action in Palestine not be obeyed. 

The Chinese delegate said he could not vote for the resolution. 

The French and Colombian delegates supported the resolution. 

30 May—Palestine. The Soviet resolution was rejected. The Council 
then adopted the British resolution with certain amendments and the 
parties were given until 6 p.m. (New York Time) on 1 June to comply. 
The terms of the truce in the order they were voted by the Council 
were: All Governments and authorities concerned were called upon to 
order the cessation of all acts of armed force for a period of four weeks. 
They were asked to undertake not to introduce during that period 
‘fighting personnel’ into Palestine or into any of the Arab States. Any 
men of military age who might be introduced into Palestine should not 
be mobilized or put under military training during the truce period. All 
Governments and authorities concerned should refrain from importing 
or exporting war materials into or to Palestine and the Arab States 
during the truce. The application of this was made world-wide through 
an additional clause moved by the U.S.A. and accepted by Britain, 
calling upon all Governments to take all possible steps to assist in the 
carrying out of this resolution. Jews and Arabs were urged to take all 
possible measures for the protection of and access to Holy Places. All 
measures were to be supervised by the United Nations mediator, Count 
Bernadotte, in concert with the truce commission, who, it was recom- 
mended, should be provided with military observers. 

The President, M. Parodi, pointed out that the resolution adopted 
came under the pacific settlement Chapter (Six). But if it were rejected 
by either party or by both, or if having been accepted it were later 
repudiated or violated, the situation in Palestine would be reconsidered 
by the Council with a view to action under Chapter Seven (enforcement). 
It was thus a stronger and more serious resolution than any previously 
adopted. He regarded his concern for the peace of Jerusalem as having 
been taken care of by this resolution. 

1 JFune—Palestine. Both Jews and Arabs stated that they would 
comply with the Council’s proposal for a four-week truce. Israel 
informed the Council that its forces would cease fire, if the enemy did 
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likewise, at 7 p.m. (New York Time) that day. The Israeli spokesmen 
later issued a statement on the military position in Palestine, saying that 
after two weeks of Arab invasion, not only was the whole territory of 
Israel free from invaders but Israeli forces, in ‘operations of actiye 
defence,’ had seized more than 400 square miles outside the territory. 
Syrian and Lebanese invaders had been entirely evicted and Isra¢lj 
forces had been operating tactically on Syrian and Lebanese territory, 
The whole of Galilee was controlled by Israeli forces, as was the coastal 
plain from the Lebanese border south to Isdud. Within the last few 
days Israeli forces had thrust into the Arab triangle in the direction of 
Jenin, capturing Lajjun Zirin. In the south Egyptian attacks on Jewish 
villages were all successfully repelled and Egyptian forces were operat- 
ing exclusively on Arab territory. 

2 Fune—Palestine. ‘The Council decided to regard Arab and Jewish 
replies to their call for a truce as unconditional acceptances, and agreed 
to leave to their mediator in Palestine the choice of a date for the begin- 
ning of the truce. Sir Alexander Cadogan thought the mediator might 
be able to get more precise definition of ‘fighting personnel’. The 
Jewish spokesman interpreted this provision as placing no quantita- 
tive or qualitative restriction on Jewish immigration. 

The Arab League, in explanations of their acceptance of the Council's 
truce proposals, stated that civilians already trained in arms, who, they 
claimed, formed the bulk of the immigrants waiting in Europe and the 
U.S.A. to get to Palestine, must not be allowed in. They were confident 
that the United Nations mediator and the truce commission would 
realize that any solution which did not ensure the political unity of 
Palestine and respect for the will of the majority of the population would 
not have a chance of success. They considered a body should be set 
up to supervise the execution of the truce terms. 

Decision on Jewish immigrants (see Great Britain). 

Protest by detained Jews (see Cyprus). 

3 Fune—Kashmir. The Council instructed the Commission to study 
and report to them, when it was thought appropriate, on Pakistan’s 
complaints about the State of Junagadh, genocide, and the non-execu- 
tion by India of certain inter-Governmental agreements. 

Palestine. Jamal Bey Husseini, for the Arab Higher Committee, said 
that if the terms meant continued Jewish immigration, the truce would 
not be maintained. If the Jews wanted the Arabs to withdraw from 
Jerusalem they themselves could withdraw from the Arab cities they 
occupied. If they wanted something done for the Jews in Jerusalem, 
they on their side should do something about the Arabs—300,000 of 
whom had been driven from their homes. The Arabs refused to negotiate 
with the Jews on the basis of the existence of an independent State of 
Israel. Mr Eban (Israel) re-affirmed Israel’s determination not to 
negotiate on any other basis. He said the Council’s resolution imposed 
no restriction on Jewish immigration. ‘Men of military age can and will 

enter.’ He declared that Britain’s decision to hold immigrants in Cy- 
prus was a unilateral interpretation of the truce terms and amounted to 
violation. 
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U.S.A. 21 May—Defence. President Truman signed the Aircraft 
Procurement Bill (see pp. 276 and 308), but stated that the amount of 
$3,198,100,000 was $822 million more than he considered necessary. 

"Palestine. It was announced that an enquiry would be conducted by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee into whether or not U.S. 
financial aid was being used by Britain to help the Arab armies in 
Palestine. Republican Senator Owen Brewster had declared on the 
floor of the Senate that British officers, plus £8 million yearly, were 
being supplied by Britain to the “I'ransjordan frontier force’ (sic) out 
of American taxpayers’ pockets. 

It was announced that the U.S. Minister to Lebanon had been 
instructed, that the American citizens removed from the U.S. 
steamship Marine Carp (see p. 329) had not been released, or if in 
future U.S. citizens were detained merely because they were Jewish, 
to inform the Lebanese Government that the Government considered 
all bearers of U.S. passports irrespective of race, colour, or creed, as 
equally entitled to U.S. protection. 

Demonstration outside Embassy (see Pakistan). 

22 May—Consul-General shot (see Palestine). 

23 May—Palestine. Consul-General dies (see Palestine). Ambassador 
with Bevin (see Great Britain). 

U.S.-Soviet Relations. Reply to State Department (see U.S.S.R.). 

24 May—President Truman nominated Mr Charles F. Brannan as 
Secretary of Agriculture in succession to Mr Clinton Anderson. 

Palestine. The Government sent an appeal to the Arab countries 


asking for their co-operation with the Security Council in ordering a 


cease-fire in Palestine. Note on Marine Carp incident (see Lebanon). 

25 May—Palestine. The Government protested to Egypt and Syria 
against the proclamation of a blockade off the Palestinian coast and 
stated that they could not recognize the blockades as valid. 

President Truman received the President of the provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel. Dr Weizmann, in an interview afterwards, said he had 


_ asked the President to lift the embargo on arms to the Middle East and 


had requested the loan to Israel of some $90 million. He said the loan 


' would mean much to Israel for rehabilitating displaced persons, whom 


the State wanted to bring from Europe at the rate of 15,000 a month. 

European Recovery Programme. Mr Hoffman, answering questions 
put by the Senate appropriations committee on whether any military 
goods were shipped under the programme and also whether free dollars 


- would be supplied to the countries concerned, said that his administra- 
| tion allocated money for specific commodities and not to Governments. 
He also gave an estimate of how the total E.R.P. funds would be 


divided between relief and recovery—$2,472 million on food and agri- 
cultural products and $2,750 million on other commodities, including 
coal, the balance of $78 million going to administrative €xpenses. 

26 May—Danube. Mr Marshall announced that the Government had 


| proposed to Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. that a conference be 


called in Belgrade on 30 July to work out a ‘beneficial convention’ for the 


| operation of navigation on the Danube. 
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27 May—Palestine. The Government sent a second protest to the 
Lebanon over the internment of the U.S. citizens taken from the 
Marine Carp. 

Yellow Sea Air Patrols. The Government sent a Note to the U.S.S.R. 
in reply to a series of Soviet Notes of protest concerning activities of 
U.S. aircraft over waters adjoining Japan. They stated that the fiftv 
cases cited in the Soviet Notes had been thoroughly investigated but no 
instance had been found of any interference with the freedom of com. 
mercial navigation. Under the Moscow agreement the Supreme Com. 
mander for the allied Powers issued all orders for the occupation and 
control of Japan, and in carrying out this responsibility had used the 
air, army, and naval forces at his disposal to check smuggling and illegal 
entry into Japan. Effective measures must include surface and air watch 
on shipping, and low flying was essential for recognition by offshore 
patrols. These activities served the interest of the U.S.S.R. as well as of 
other nations concerned. 

28 May—Palestine. Representative Taber, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, announced that he was satisfied that no 
American dollars were being used by Britain to finance the Arabs’ 
military adventures. The explanation given to him by the State Depart- 
ment of the position was entirely satisfactory. 

The State Department announced that arrangements were being 
made for the return to the U.S.A. of Mr Dortz, one of the U.S. citizens 
detained by the Lebanese Government. The U.S. Minister had reported 
that all the forty-one detainees had agreed to the Lebanese terms and 
were willing to return direct to the U.S.A. 

Spain. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Snyder, announced the 
removal of all controls over current transactions with Spain. 

Far East. Gen. MacArthur declined an invitation to return to the 
U.S.A. to testify before the Senate Appropriations Committee in 
hearings affecting Far Eastern affairs. 

Foreign Policy. Secretary of State Marshall, in a speech at Portland, 
Oregon, said: 

U.S.-Soviet Relations. ‘If the Soviet Government would abandon 
certain courses of conduct and action which have kept the world in a 
state of uneasiness and confusion since the close of hostilities, they 
would thereby produce an entirely new international atmosphere, and, 
if they did, then they would not find any lack of response from this 
Government.’ 

Europe. The people of Europe were plagued by ‘the constant fear that 
we cannot be depended upon, that we will change our minds, that we 
will turn from a formally adopted policy like the European Recovery 
Programme without notice, and without regard to the devastating effect 
of such vacillation. The present ‘destructive proposal for the amend- 
ment or emasculation of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act’ by the 
House of Representatives was a case in point. European fears of a 
sudden change in American policy were ‘based somewhat on a faulty 
understanding of the way in which policy is really developed in a 
democracy such as ours. But we must be careful not to encourage these 
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fears by thoughtless or spasmodic action. It is essential that we debate 
the pros and cons of each proposed line of action; but, once we have 
decided upon it, it is even more important that we do not quickly 
weaken or appear to weaken in our support of that policy.’ 

U.S. Duty. There existed in the United States ‘an overwhelming 
demand for some agreement to wipe out fear of war and to bring about 
a return to normal conditions, and therefore strong resentment of any 
statement or lack of action that appears contrary to the fulfilment of that 
desire. I am sure that no one’s desire is greater than mine to find a basis 
for peaceful security and a return of general prosperity to the world. 
But it is my official duty to see that this country is not misled by its 
emotions into commitments or actions which would threaten our future. 
It is very important to maintain the reputation for the integrity of action 
of this Government. We cannot afford to pursue any line of action, 
however successful it might be for the time being, which would reflect 
on the integrity of our purposes or actions in the future. We cannot stoop 
to a propaganda procedure which takes little account of facts and less of 
the proprieties. It is of the utmost importance that all Americans realize 
the significance of our position in the world to-day. We often defeat our 
own generosity or aims by ignoring the sensitivity of people, their 
national pride, and the utterly different surroundings in which they live. 
This applies not only to the nations of western Europe; it applies also to 
those behind the iron curtain.’ 

World Unrest. It was very important to realize that the world now 
was in a ferment of profound unrest, which might become a tidal wave 
unless it was met by some definite hope of improvement. Meanwhile, 
this unrest presented ‘a fertile field for those who advocate violence as a 
corrective measure of action for ulterior purposes’. 

1 fune—Tnieste. The Government sent a further Note (see p. 277) to 
the U.S.S.R. asking for the Soviet views concerning the procedure to be 
followed for the joint consideration by the Powers concerned of the 
return to Italian sovereignty of the Free Territory (see also Great 
Britain and France). 

The Department of Justice announced that Jacob Stachel, national 
director of education for the Communist Party, had been arrested and 
removed to Ellis Island to await deportation proceedings. 

2 Fune—Defence. The House of Representatives passed an Army 
and Air Force Appropriations Bill for $6,509,939,000, of which 
$5,608,203,000 was for the Army. (The remainder, which was for the 
Air Force, did not include funds for aircraft, for the purchase of which 
Congress had already passed a Bill (see p. 308). 

3 June—European Recovery Programme. The House of Representa- 
tives Appropriations Committee recommended that the sum of 
$5,300 million included in the Economic Co-operation Act for the 
first 12-month period be cut to $5,055 million and be made to cover 
15 months. This sum was also to include Trieste (for which a separate 
request for $20 million had been made), and the recommendation also 
provided that ‘expenditures may be made hereunder for the purposes of 
economic rehabilitation in Japan, Korea, and the Ryukyu Islands’. 
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The Committee also recommended that not less than ten per cent of 
the special local currency account to be established should be allocated 
for the use of the U.S. Government for expenditure on strategic 
materials or other local currency requirements of the U.S.A. 

Defence. The House of Representatives passed the Naval Appro- 
priations Bill providing for $3,686,733,250 for the Navy. 

President Truman received the new British Ambassador, Sir Oliver 
Franks. 

Displaced Persons. The Senate passed a Bill allowing the admission 
over and above the ordinary immigration quota, of 200,000 displaced 
persons from Europe for permanent residence in the U.S.A. during the 
next 2 years, starting on 1 July. 


U.S.S.R. 22 May—Indonesia. Exchange of Consuls (see Czechoslovakia). 

23 May—U.S.-Soviet Relations. The Tass Agency published a reply 
to the comment by State Department officials (see p. 342). 

1. Reduction of Armaments. The resolution of the United Nations 
General Assembly (see IJ, p. 792) was not being carried out mainly 
because the U.S. Government had taken up a stand against it. The U.S. 
Government was openly carrying out a policy of continuous increase of 
armaments and of its armed forces. 

2. Atomic Energy. The U.S.S.R. stood for a complete ban on atomic 
weapons and for the utilization of atomic energy only for peaceful pur- 
poses. For the past two years the U.S.A. had rejected all proposals of 
the U.S.S.R. on the ban on atomic weapons. 

3. German Peace Settlement. If the U.S. Government had adhered to 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, which had always been the aim of 
the Soviet Government, there was no doubt the Council of Foreign 
Ministers would have been able to cope successfully with its tasks in 
reviewing the German question at the Moscow Conference and the 
London Conference last year. The Soviet proposal to form one general 
German Government was declined. U.S. Government policy in western 
Germany contained the danger of establishing in the western part of 
Germany a strategic base for future aggression in Europe. This policy 
was even now being carried through at the London Conference of the 
six countries concerning the German question. 

4. Japanese Peace Settlement. The United States was assisting aggres- 
sive quarters in Japan to re-establish the military economic potential of 
Japan, thereby dealing a blow to peace. 

5. Troops in China. There was no doubt that the presence of troops 
had contributed to the spreading of the civil war in China. 

6. Korea. Soviet-U.S. agreement on measures to carry out the Mos- 
cow Conference decision to re-establish Korean independence had 
proved impossible because the U.S. authorities adopted an anti- 
democratic policy, supporting reactionary and pro-Japanese groups. 

7. National Sovereignty. In a number of instances the U.S.A. had 
intervened in the affairs of other countries by means of political and 
economic pressure. 

8. Military Bases. The maintenance of these bases could not be justi- 
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fied in any way after the end of the war and after the United Nations was 
established. These military bases were maintained by the United States 
in countries bordering on the U.S.S.R. 

g. International Trade. Soviet trade with many countries was expand- 
ing on the basis of mutually beneficial commercial exchanges. This, 
however, could not be said concerning Soviet-U.S. trade. The U.S. 
Government was pursuing a policy of discrimination towards the 
U.S.S.R. 

10. War-devastated Countries. The so-called aid the U.S.A. was giv- 
ing to some countries was directed not through the United Nations but 
unilaterally and the United Nations was completely ignored. The 
ruling quarters of the U.S.A. were using aid to other countries for their 
political and other aims, although this had been declared inadmissible 
by the United Nations. 

11. Human Rights. Government quarters in the U.S.A. showed 
special concern to preserve and foster reactionary, anti-democratic, and 
Fascist régimes in other countries, such as Greece, Spain, and Persia, 
instead of defending democracy and civil rights. The U.S.S.R. insisted 
on the protection of democracy and civil rights in all countries. 

26 May—Danube. Conference proposed (see U.S.A.). 

27 May—Yellow Sea Air Patrols. Note (see U.S.A.). 

28 May—Return of Colonel Tassoev (see Great Britain). 

29 May—Indonesia. Agreement for exchange of Consuls cancelled 
(see Indonesia). Dutch statement (see Netherlands). 

Austrian Treaty. Note (see Austria). 

1 June—Trieste. Notes (see Great Britain, France, and U.S.A.). 

3 June—Reparations. The Government reduced its claims on Fin- 
land by $75 million. (Finland had already paid $150 million of the 
total indemnity of $300 million.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. 21 May—lIt was learned that Mr Hebrang, Minister 
of Light Industry, and Mr Zhujovich, Minister of Finance, had been 
dismissed from their posts at the end of April, their removal being un- 
officially attributed to ill-health. It was reported that they had been 
opposed to certain developments in the Government’s economic policy. 

27 May—Five-Year Plan. The official newspaper Borba published a 
speech by the vice-Premier, Mr Kardelj, at a meeting of the Skupshtina, 
in which he remarked that in the Ministry of Finance and in the 
Planning Commission not enough had been done to help the agricultural 
co-operatives. The general plan for the co-operatives was not clear 
enough. There had been extraordinary neglect, wholesale destruction 
of livestock disguised as ‘compulsory slaughter’, and a lack of records 
and control, resulting in the loss of several million dinars. Referring to 
the Five-Year Plan he said that the plan on paper had not been properly 
checked in practice. In many cases a programme turned out to be far 
below capacity, sometimes by as much as 40 per cent. Several directors 
knew the plan was too low, but had done nothing about it. Machinery 
had been left lying about in factories, and people had not even known 
who had sent it, or what it was there for. Managements blamed on poor 
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machinery what was really due to poor organization. Labour in many 
places was unevenly distributed, and on the other hand some manage- 
ments thought that they could solve everything by administration, dis- 
regarding human welfare. He quoted several examples where there had 
not been enough care for the workers. He concluded by saying that the 
mistakes listed in it had been made by men who had also done great 
things in the building of the new Yugoslavia. Put beside the positive 
things they were not important, but ‘the people’s Government will be 
the stronger the less it compromises with its errors’. 

2 Fune—The Official Gazette stated that Mr Zhujovich, the former 
Minister of Finance, who was at one time deputy commander-in-chief 
to Marshal Tito, had been deprived of his military rank ‘on account of 
his hostile and anti-national work, by which he has damaged the inter- 
ests of our State and the prestige of a reserve General of the Yugoslay 
Army’. 

A news agency reported that the Presiding National Assembly had 
decided to recall the Ambassadors in London and Ankara, Mr Leon- 
titch and Mr Simitch, in order to dismiss them. 

Child Conscription. Note (see Greece). 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


U.N. Kashmir Commission, Geneva. 

I.L.0O. Conference, San Francisco. 

United Nations: World Health Organization Inaugural 
Conference, Geneva. 

International Conference on Public Education, Geneva. 
UNESCO: International Theatre Institute, Prague. 

General Election in Finland. 

Elections in the Netherlands. 

General Assembly of the International Scientific Radio Union, 
Stockholm. 

Economic and Social Council, Geneva. 

Conference on navigation on the Danube, Belgrade. 
Completion of British withdrawal from Palestine. 
UNESCO: World Conference of University Leaders, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 

First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Amster- 
dam. 

International Conference on Populations and World Re- 
sources in relation to the Family, Cheltenham. 

Conference of the International Law Association, Brussels. 
U.N. General Assembly, Paris. 

British Africa Conference, London. 
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